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By Lt. Stan Kirkland 


While the animal we know today as the buffalo is more closely 
associated with the plains states and the western U.S., paleon- 
tologists say this member of the bovine family was once found 
from north-central Florida through Georgia, Tennessee, Ken- 
tucky and as far north as New York. 
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t must have been something > 
_ to see. The Native American 
_ climbed from one branch to 
another of an old live oak 
and peered out onto the 
prairie, watching the huge dark-brown 
animals that would be later called 
buffalo feeding in the lush marsh grass. 
He knew at daylight the next morning 
he and several other skilled hunters 
from his village would lie in wait at a 
water hole a mile distant and a well- 
placed arrow would mean several days 
of gorging. 

One may have envisioned this 
occurring in Oklahoma or Montana, 
but, in actuality, this life and death 
struggle between man and wildlife 
probably played out many, many times 
in Florida and other eastern states. 
While the animal we know today as the 
buffalo is more closely associated with 
the plains states and the western U.S., 
paleontologists say this member of the 
bovine family was once found from 
north-central Florida through Georgia, 
Tennessee, Kentucky and as far’north 
as New York. 

What people refer to today as 
buffalo are, in fact, not true buffalo. 
Buffalo are actually found in Africa 
and Asia, animals we know as cape 
buffalo. or water buffalo, Our animalis 
correctly. called a bison, it’s taxonomic 
name being Bison bison bison. 

When the Spanish first saw bison, 
they referred to them in their own 
vernacular as wild cow or ox. The 
French later réferred to:them as 
“boeuf” and eventually that was 
changed to “‘buffelo”’ and, by the 
English, to buffalo. The names “‘bison”’ 
and “buffalo” are used interchangeably 
today. 

Bison are rugged, awe-inspiring, * 
animals, jwith. their dark brown to. black 
coats} short curved horns On'‘both SeXeS; 
shoulder hump and tremendous size. 
Mature bulls can weigh over 2,000 
pounds and cows somewhat less, ‘but 
even then they are deceptively fast. 
They can run for.a considerable 
distance at speeds up to 35 miles,per 
hour. The breeding season lasts from 
June through September and after a 
gestation period. of nine months, a 

A x : + 


single calf weighing 30 pounds or more _ : 


is born. 


Just how prevalent Nia werein | He ; 


Florida and throughout the east ‘around 
the time of Columbus’ trip to the New 
World is something we’ll probably 


never know. The written accounts of the — 


period that survived seem to indicate | 
that bison were indeed few and far 
between. 

Dr. David Webb, a paleontologist 
for 32 years at the Florida Museum of 
Natural History in Gainesville, said in 
one written account a Spanish conquis- 
tador mentioned seeing a buffalo in 
northeast Florida in the early 1500s, 
although the exact location wasn’t 
pinpointed. However, other Spanish 
explorers of the region, including 
Hernando de Soto, Tristan de Luna and 
Juan Pardo, kept written reports of 
their travels in the area from the 1540s- 
1560s and while all recounted land- 
scape features, including plants and 
animals, they did not mention bison. 
More than a century later, in 1716, the 
Spaniard Diego Pena wrote “... the 
Indians killed two buffalo ...”’ near 
Newnans Lake in Alachua County. 

By the time the respected naturalist 
William Bartram journeyed from 
South Carolina.into. Georgia and then 
what was known. as East and West 
Florida in 1774, bison were apparently 
nowhere to be found. A reign that 
extended over thousands of years as 
revealed by fossilized relics and in- 
cluded the predecessors‘of the modern 
day bison had ended. 

“Following the last Ice Age 11,000 
years ago or so it may have been that 
bison were more:suited to. thriving in 
the drier plains states than in the east,” 
Dr. Webb said. “Or, it could: have been 
that. Native-Americans.wiped them out 
(inthe east), but I rather doubt that.” 

As they. disappeared east of the 
Mississippi they. numbered:in, the 
millions from Canada through:the — « 
plains states:into Mexico, ‘Although ) 
there Was no way to count bison then, 
biologists today beliéve.as many as 60 
inillion. of fhe} Hooved: animals'roamed 
the plains and: hills oftheir historic < 
range in the late 1700s.-[> 
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ome even estimated their 

numbers at more than 200 

million. They were described 
as “numberless” and in other places as 
“the plains were black and appeared as if 
in motion.” 

The Plains Tribes of North America 
co-existed with the bison for thousands of 
years and looked to them for a source of 
food, shelter, clothing and spiritual 
inspiration. A combination of factors 
including a demand for bison hides and 
meat; settlement of the west with the 
introduction of railr ; and a desire to 
annihilate Native Americans led to the 
extermination of great herds of bison 
between 1830 and 1880. What would 
produce today a national outrage was then 
accepted by most people as good for the 
country. 

Following the fur traders and wagon 
trains, the railroads brought with them 
commercial hunters using the long-range 
sharps rifle, hence the term “sharp- 
shooter” was born. The mighty hunter 


> 


William F. Cody was an employee of the 
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This bison vertebrae shows a puncture from a Paleo-Indian arrow. The 
arrowhead is still imbedded in the bone. 
(page 2 inset) Pre-Columbian rock art found at Fort Belknap, Montana, 
showing a human hand and buffalo hoof. 
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ie State Preserve 


page 4 (bottom) and page 5 photos courtesy of Paynes Pr: 
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Bufalo at Paines Prairie (page 4, bottom and above). 


Kansas Pacific Railroad and from 
horseback he claimed to have killed 4,280 
buffalo in just 18 months. Perhaps the 
buffalo hunter with the most kills to his 
credit was Jim White who hunted in 
Wyoming and Montana selling hides and 
meat to the army. Using a 15'/2-pound, 
.44-77 sharps rifle, White’s ledger showed 
he sold 16,000 hides before he was 
murdered by thieves in 1880. 

Some hunts were even arranged for 
foreign dignitaries. In one well-docu- 
mented foray, the Irish baronet St. George 
Gore brought along 40 servants and 112 
horses as he descended onto the plains. 
His three-year tally showed him killing 
105 bears, 1,600 elk and deer and 2,000 
bison. 

The bison’s near-extinction is best 
illustrated by the fact that in 1903 the 
zoologist William T. Hornaday surveyed 
the west and could count only 969 
surviving animals. Thanks to the efforts 


of Hornaday and others such as President 
Theodore Roosevelt who encouraged 
Congress to establish wildlife preserves 
and parks, bison numbers slowly began to 
build. Ranchers and breeders saw the 
obvious economic value of the animal and 
surplus bison were shipped all over the 
country to begin new herds. Groups like 
the American Bison Society (ABS) and 
National Bison Association formed for the 
purpose of management, production and 
marketing of bison as a low-fat, highly 
nutritious red meat source. 

Today, the ABS says there are 
approximately 2,300 ranchers or individu- 
als in North America with herds of 
roughly 250,000 bison. The herds range 
from a handful of animals to 12,000- 
15,000 head. 

Likewise, the bison has returned to 
Florida but you’re apt to see them behind 
high fences and in the hands of private 
landowners in small groups. The state’s 


only “free-ranging” herd is found on 
Paynes Prairie State Preserve near 
Gainesville. Recognizing that bison once 
roamed the area, the then Florida Depart- 
ment of Natural Resources purchased 10 
animals from a refuge in Oklahoma in 
1975. The herd more than tripled to 35 
animals by the mid-80s, but then concern 
about the disease brucellosis led to all but 
five of the animals being rounded up and 
sent to slaughter. Today, the herd is 
building again and on rare occasions can 
be seen by visitors from several observa- 
tion points. 

Bison will never recover to historic 
levels but at least this magnificent animal 
lives on and allows us a glimpse of the 
Florida past. @) 


Lt. Stan Kirkland is the public 
information director of the GFC North- 
west Regional Office. 
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Where the Buffalo Roam 
the Tourists Flock 


By Minette Johnson 


Editor’s note: The American Bison 
holds significant symbolic value for 
North Americans in a way that no other 
species does. It is an inseparable part of 
America’s past. 

The following story is about a 
partnership between Defenders of 
Wildlife and the Gros Ventre and 
Assinboine tribes of Montana using the 
bison as a keystone in a wildlife-based 
tourism program. 


ort Belknap could use the 

economic boost that tourism 

sometimes brings. Estab- 

lished in 1888, the Fort Belknap 
Reservation placed two warring tribes, 
the Gros Ventre and the Assiniboine, on 
one small chunk of land. Unemploy- 
ment is almost 70 percent, and there is 
widespread drug and alcohol abuse 
while many people live in substandard 
housing. 

Nevertheless, this 675,000-acre 

reservation is a remarkable place, 
boasting breathtaking landscapes, tipi 


rings and rock art and more than | 12 
species of birds including rare species 
like the ferruginous hawk, mountain 
plover and burrowing owl. 

Gone since 1883, the bison was 
reestablished in 1974 and the herd now 
numbers 400. Indians, buffalo, and big 
sky: it seems like a winning combina- 
tion for tourism, but how do you begin. 
Although the tribes had developed bison 
tours, no one was taking them. Why? 
Visitors could only discover the tours if, 
while driving by Fort Belknap at the 
reasonable and prudent speed of 85 
mph, they noticed a minute brown sign 
for buffalo viewing and somehow 
located the visitor center (hidden behind 
the convenience store). If they noticed 
the Xeroxed tour sign on the door, found 
the tourism director and arrived on a day 
the tour bus was running, they could 
take the tour. 
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Among the first things we did when 
we formed our partnership for wildlife- 
based tourism was to help the tribes 
develop a brochure to let people know 
the buffalo tours were available. This 
resulted in a 35 percent increase in 
Visitation. 

The brochure helped get people to 
Fort Belknap and the visitor center. We 
then started working on making the 
center more attractive and educational. 
In cooperation with a Gros Ventre artist 
we developed informational panels 
explaining the importance of buffalo to 
the Indian people, buffalo biology and 
the role of buffalo in the grassland 
ecosystem. 

The buffalo tour is a two-hour van 
ride that makes a loop through a pasture 
where a buffalo herd roams. The tourists 
watch the buffalo and other wildlife 
while listening to stories of the old ways 
told by tribal members. The tour attracts 
mostly out-of-state visitors heading to 
Glacier National Park. It seems to be 
popular with retirees traveling the 
country in RVs. 

This eco-tourism partnership has 
provided a learning opportunity for all 
parties. Throughout this process it has 
been a challenge to meld everyone’s 
ideas about tourism. While the Gros 
Ventre and Assiniboine know a great 
deal about their land and wildlife, few 
have backgrounds in advertising and 
marketing plans. But the tribes have 
proven themselves good stewards of the 
environment. Their dedication to the 
“old ways” is what attracts tourists to 
where the buffalo roam. @) 


Minette Johnson is a Program 


Associate with Defenders of Wildlife. 
She lives and works in Montana. 


The Great Florida 
Birding Trail 


he binoculars, spotting 
scope, field guides, 
snacks, water and insect 
repellent are all packed 
and ready to go for a day 
of birdwatching. Don’t forget the map! 
The Game and Fresh Water Fish Commis- 
sion (GFC) along with the Florida 
Department of Transportation is cospon- 
soring The Great Florida Birding Trail, a 
2,000-mile highway trail which unifies 
existing and new birding sites throughout 
Florida. Modeled after the successful 
Great Texas Coastal Birding Trail, the 
project combines special highway signs 
identifying birding trail sites with a 
flipchart map showcasing birding oppor- 
tunities in Florida. The trail consists of a 
series of loops, each containing 5-10 sites 
highlighting communities and special 
ecosystems like the Lake Wales Ridge. 

The first section, the East Florida 
Birding Trail, with an estimated 190 sites, 
will be completed during the year 2000. 
Birdwatchers of all abilities will be able 
to locate a variety of birding sites by 
using the map and following highway 
signs depicting the Great Florida Birding 
Trail logo — the American swallow-tailed 
kite. 

Until now, maybe only local birders 
knew about the better birding sites in their 
area. Most publicity went to the federal 
and state sites, such as J. N. “Ding” 
Darling National Wildlife Refuge and 
Everglades National Park. The Great 
Florida Birding Trail aims to combine 


By Nancy Jordan 


more prominent birding sites 
with the smaller local sites in 
driving loops that will attract 
casual birdwatchers and their 
money into the surrounding 
communities. For example, a 
birdwatcher in the Brevard 
County-Space Coast area could 
visit federally-owned Merritt j 
Island National Wildlife Refuge and \ | 
Canaveral National Seashore; and 
city and county sites such as Hatbill 
Park, Ulumay Wildlife Sanctuary and 
Turkey Creek Sanctuary; along with 
the state-owned Sebastian River State 
Recreation Area and T.M. Goodwin 
Marsh. Meetings in the 18 county area 
of the East Florida Birding Trail will be 
held in the winter of 1998/99 to solicit 
public input for site nominations, 
especially from local birders and private 
landowners interested in starting nature- 
based tourism enterprises. 

The foundation of the Great Florida 


Birding Trail is our state’s abundant [> Charlie Heidecke; 


Charlie Heidecker 


The Great Florida Birdin 2 Trail birdlife. More than 400 species of birds, 

including 20 unique species or subspecies, 

Projected Regions either breed in or visit our state. The 

reason for this diversity is Florida’s 
unique geographical location, bridging 
temperate and tropical climate zones. 
Both the Gulf and Atlantic coasts are used 
by migratory birds as pathways in the 
spring and fall. In addition, the peninsular 
shape of the state has resulted in some 
species becoming separated from their 
continental relatives and eventually 
adapting to special ecosystems, such as 
the Lake Wales Ridge. Finally, Florida 
occasionally plays host to strays from our 
southern neighbors in the Caribbean and 
West Indies. 

Ultimately, conserving our state’s 
birdlife is the main focus of the Great 
Florida Birding Trail. Impetus for its 
creation evolved directly from the 
growing public interest in birdwatching — 
an increase of 155% over the past decade. 


M8 East Florida Birding Trail 
West Florida Birding Trail 

MM Panhandle Florida Birding Trail 
[7] South Florida Birding Trail 


(Page 7) A great blue heron. 


(Left) The roseate spoonbill lives along the 
coast and breeds in southernmost Florida. 


(Below) An oystercatcher struts his stuff. 


Bob Lindholm 
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In fact, ina 1990 survey in Fortune 
magazine, twice as many vacationers 
preferred to watch birds than play golf! 

Florida is rated among the top three 
birdwatching destinations in the U.S., 
behind Texas and Alaska, giving commu- 
nities added economic incentive to 
preserve quality bird habitat. In addition, 
the Sunshine State has seen an increase in 
birding festivals in just the past three 
years. Florida had five birding festivals in 
1997, up from two in 1996. The Space 
Coast Flyway Festival in the Titusville 
area drew 1,050 people in its first year 
(1997) and this year’s inaugural Florida 
Birding Festival in Pinellas county 
attracted over 700 attendees. Eleven 
birding festivals around the state of 
Florida were held in 1998. 

The Great Florida Birding Trail 
dovetails nicely into the GFC’s Watchable 
Wildlife program, as well as its nature- 
based tourism marketing efforts, since 80 
per cent of wildlife viewers are 
birdwatchers. The Great Florida Birding 
Trail provides a statewide network of 
sites and facilities well suited for 
birdwatching in natural surroundings; it 
provides educational and interpretive 
opportunities for casual and avid 
birdwatchers; it provides nature-based 
economic opportunities for local commu- 
nities; and it encourages active involve- 
ment of birdwatchers and local communi- 
ties in wildlife conservation, thereby 
building a constituency for wildlife. 

The trail is being coordinated by 
GFC’s Office of Informational Services 
and sponsored by the Florida Department 
of Transportation, with funds from the 
Statewide Transportation Enhancement 
Program. The completed project will have 
four sections (East Florida, West Florida, 
Panhandle Florida and South Florida). 
The trail starts at the Florida-Georgia 
state line on the northeast Atlantic Coast, 
extending south to incorporate South 
Florida, the Keys and the Dry Tortugas, 
then traveling northward along the Gulf 
Coast, finally ending in Escambia County 
in the Northwest Panhandle. Additional 
inward loops highlighting such unique 
ecosystems as the Lake Wales Ridge will 
be accessible from both the Atlantic and 
Gulf Coasts. 

The project boasts such partners as 
U.S. Fish & Wildlife Service, U.S. Forest 
Service, Dept. of Environmental Protec- 


tion, Florida Audubon Society, Division of 
Forestry, U.S. Air Force (Avon Park 
Bombing Range), the St. Johns River, 
South Florida and Southwest Florida 
Water Management Districts. 

The approved application for State 
Transportation Enhancement Program 
funding was accompanied by more 
support letters than the Department of 
Transportation had ever seen, including 
letters from chambers of commerce, 
convention and visitor bureaus, state 
representatives and senators, Audubon 
chapters, private business, county tourism 
bureaus and scientific research stations. 

It is hoped broad-based support and 
grassroots community investment will 


make the Great Florida Birding Trail a 
success. 

If you would like to receive updates 
on the progress of the Great Florida 
Birding Trail and be involved in the site 
nomination process, please send your 
name, address, phone number and email 
address to: Nancy E. Jordan, Birding Trail 
Coordinator, Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission, 620 S. Meridian St., 
Tallahassee, FL 32399-1600 or e-mail 
jordann@ gfc.state.fl.us. And when you 
see the swallow-tailed kite sign — check it 
out! Great birding ahead! @) 


Nancy Jordan is the birding trail 
coordinator for the GFC in Tallahassee. 


The Florida scrub jay is unique to the Sunshine State. 
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Turk 


By George Linley 


he turkey population 

in Florida has increased 

over the past decade 

since the gobbler only 

harvest rule went into 
effect. This was apparent when a couple 
friends and I went turkey hunting in the 
J. W. Corbett Wildlife Management Area, 
located in Palm Beach County. 

I had the privilege of hunting with a 
fellow named Charlie and his son Chris. 
As we had done during previous seasons, 
Charlie and I scouted the area prior to the 
season. We located two good flocks of 
turkey between several cypress swamps 
and private lands. We saw that the flocks 
had some good gobblers in them and were 
careful not to disturb them. So we just 
spent the time watching them feed as we 
proceeded to set up blinds and discuss our 
strategies. 

On the opening day of the spring 
turkey season the weather was cool, 
which is unusual in South Florida at that 
time. The three of us met at the front gate 
and began to exchange stories and talk 
about how we were going to hunt the 
turkeys. By this time, fog was settling in 
and we were pleased that this would 
provide some excellent cover. 

As I began to make tracks toward my 
turkey blind, I knew I had to be as quiet 
as possible since it was only a few 
hundred yards from where the turkeys 
would be roosting. I settled into my blind 
and began to prepare for the morning 
hunt. I surveyed the surrounding trees 
with binoculars to make sure that I 
wouldn’t be surprised by turkeys roosting 
in plain sight. I couldn’t believe my eyes 
when just 75 yards away, I counted six 
turkeys roosting on the cypress. To my 
advantage, there was a palmetto between 
them and me. 

As daylight began to break, I gave a 
few light yelps from my mouthpiece. 
Several of the hens responded around 
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6:30 a.m. The turkeys flew down to the 
open field in front of my blind about 100 
yards away. My decoys were visible to the 
small flock. I noticed a nice gobbler to my 
right. I was concerned how I would be 
able to call him away from the hens. I 
decided to use a tube call to shock the 
gobbler into spotting my decoys. He 
answered but made no move toward me. I 
stayed in the blind and watched the 
turkeys feeding. 

For the next hour and a half I would 
give very light yelps. Eventually I saw a 
movement about 200 yards away. I 
glassed the turkey and saw that it was a 
young jake working his way toward me. 
He closed the gap to about 75 yards, and 
then for no apparent reason, he turned and 
fled back to where he had come. I then 
saw the old Tom, strutting and working 
his way toward me. I yelped one more 
time and stopped. He knew where my 
location was. It seemed like an eternity 
before he reached the 30 yard mark, 
which I considered a safe distance to 
harvest a turkey. I then raised my 1187 
Remington, aimed and fired. The gobbler 
was mine! He sported a nine-inch beard 
with an inch and one-quarter spurs, and 
weighed 17 pounds. 

Shortly after I had killed the old Tom, 
Charlie and Chris had their own luck with 
turkeys. It seemed that two gobblers from 
another flock had approached their 
decoys. They had set up fifty yards apart 
and put out four decoys to appear as a 
small flock of hens. It worked! Within 
minutes, both had bagged their turkeys. 

This is a day we will always remem- 
ber. How many hunters can say that they 
and their partners were lucky enough to 
harvest three Osceola gobblers in one 
day? @ 


George Linley is a frequent contribu- 
tor to Florida Wildlife 


On the opening day of the spring turkey sea- 
son the weather was cool, which is unusual 
in South Florida at that time. The three of us 
met at the front gate and began to exchange 
stories and talk about how we were going to 
hunt the turkeys. 
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olks living along the shores 

of the north coast have a 

saying: “There’s nothing 

quite like a cold, gray, damp day 
on the Great Lakes.” It might be difficult 
for Sunshine State residents to understand 
but along the shores of Lake Erie is where 
Glenn Lau fell in love with the outdoors. 

When he was 19, Glenn thought he 
discovered the secret to happiness. All 
would be right in his world if he could 
find a way to get people to pay him for 
being in the woods and along the lakes 
and streams he enjoyed. Glenn became a 
hunting and fishing guide in the Lake Erie 
basin. It was what he wanted and it 
allowed time for him to develop his 
photography skills. 

A project in 1971 brought him to 
Florida. He thought it would take two 
weeks to finish up, but he’s still here. He 
produces wildlife documentaries with the 
intent to inspire people to go outdoors. 
Glenn believes Americans are different 
today from what folks were like in the 
1940s and 50s. 

“We’ve become less adventurous in 
our habits. Some of the best places are 
undiscovered,” he said. 

So Glenn, producer of the Quest for 
Adventure program seen on TNN, decided 
he was going to get people to go out in 
what he calls “the back country.” His 
quest is to reverse the trend that indicates 
90 percent of visitors go to 10 percent of 
public lands. He wants people to load 
their children in the car and go out and 
“rediscover America.” 

“There are 800 million acres of 
natural land in this country. There are 
other places besides Yellowstone National 
Park,” he said. “(Go) fishing in a really 
remote lake in the Ocala National Forest 
and you will find fishing the way it was.” 

Glenn takes an unconventional 
approach to his television work. He 
avoids flash and glitter to highlight his 


Wdlfe Friend: Glenn Lau 


By James Call 


message that outdoor recreation is 
affordable, enjoyable and convenient. 

“Television wants a quick pace, we’re 
not like that. We don’t use a $30,000 boat, 
that’s a turn-off for many people. We slow 
things down so people can see and enjoy 
things (in the outdoors),” he said. 

“The best combination of knowledge 
is the information from your area. This is 
something people can use and it’s right in 
their backyard.” Glenn’s dedication to the 
educational aspect of his work transcends 
television. 

Ten years ago he started the Hooked 
on Fishing Not On Drugs campaign that 
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has evolved into an aquatic education 
program. Last June he organized a Bass 
Fishing Expo at Central Florida Commu- 
nity College (see following article). 

“The closer you can get people to a 
subject, the more useful it is,” he ex- 
plained. 

Glenn has had a successful career as 
an outdoors guide, underwater photogra- 
pher and documentary producer. Now in 
his 60s he sees his work as a way to 
teach, share and mentor. 

“It’s about getting families to teach 
their children about life-long experiences. 
And I believe there is no better time than 
the time spent outdoors,” said Glenn. @) 
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By Lt. Joy Hill 


he big, burly bear of a 
man stood before the 
large audience trying 
to speak, but his deep 
voice kept cracking. Finally, unable to 
control his emotion, he simply said he 
was sorry, and turned away from the 
microphone for a minute to compose 
himself. The silence was deafening. 

The man was Glen Lau and he was 
reading from a letter about a deaf boy 
who was sitting before him in the 
audience, and whose passion was to 
learn to fish. Lau was speaking at the 
final session of a seven-week Bass Expo 
held last summer at Central Florida 
Community College’s Webber Center in 
Ocala. 

This boy and his mother had 
attended every seminar held during the 
event. The boy, who had never fished, 
learned of the expo and begged his 
mother to take him. Since he could not 
hear anything the speakers said, his 
mother took detailed notes during each 
session and later translated them for him 
via sign language. 

By the end of the Bass Expo the 
boy was ready to cast his first line and 
Lau made sure he would. He arranged a 
fishing trip with one of the guides who 
had been a speaker during the series of 
seminars. He arranged the donation of a 
fine rod and reel so this boy could 
follow his passion, and he told the boy 
and the 250 people sitting in the 
audience that he, too, would take him 
fishing. He wouldn’t miss it for the 
world. 

The event last summer gave anglers 
and wannabee anglers in Central Florida 
a unique opportunity, thanks in large 
part to Lau, to learn everything they 
wanted to about bass and bass fishing. 

The official name was, “Bass 
Fishing Expo: Marion County, Heart- 


The Boy And The Bass 


O 


land of Bass Fishing” and it was seven 
weeks of more information than 
imaginable about bass fishing, bass 
biology, bass lures, bass lakes, big bass, 
little bass — and more! 

There were even six different types 
of bass behind glass supplied by Lau in 
a 1,000 gallon aquarium which he 
maintained for the duration of the 
exhibit. 

Over the course of the event about 
3,000 people — young and old — were 
treated to daily exhibits; Lau’s famous 
documentary films Bigmouth, Bigmouth 
Forever and Search for Monster Bass; 
hands-on experiences; and weekly 
seminars by biologists, anglers and 
guides. Kids learned how to fish, adults 
learned where to fish, and everybody 
learned about the facinating world of the 
largemouth bass. 


Bob Wattendorf 


The best part of the whole show? 
Thanks to Lau, it featured some big 
names in the bass fishing world - Homer 
Circle, Shaw Grigsby, Bernie Schultz, 
Gary Simpson, Top Water Charlie — and 
was absolutely free! 

It was a collaborative effort by 
Central Florida Community College, the 
Florida Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission, local anglers and business 
owners. The whole thing was brought to 
fruition by Lau’s experience, connec- 
tions, boundless energy and willingness 
to share his passion with others. @) 


Lt. Joy Hill is the public informa- 
tion director for the GFC’s Central 
Region. 


The bass fishing expo drew 3,00 people to Central Florida Community College. 
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A Wild Calendar Florida Style 


January 


¢ Use cut Christmas trees to start brush pile near feeders to provide cover for birds 
* Carolina yellow jessamine begin to bloom in central Florida 
¢ Nesting season begins for ospreys, roseate spoonbills, sandhill cranes, hawks and owls 
¢ Clouds of tree swallows roost at sunset over large marsh systems 
¢ It’s the peak of the rutting season for deer in north Florida 
e Antlered deer and wild hog season ends in the South zone on the 10th, elsewhere 
on the 24th 
¢ Fall turkey season ends in the Northwest zone on the 17th and elsewhere on the 10th 


February 


¢ Panhandle ravines begin to bloom with trilliums and dogtooth violets 

¢ Screech owls nest in central Florida 

¢ In south Florida it’s mating season for wild turkeys and quail 

¢ Alligator snapping turtles begin mating 

¢ Top month for trophy largemouth bass at Lake Jackson, Leon County 

¢ Florida State Fair in Hillsborough County 4th-15th 

¢ Outdoors woman workshop scheduled at the Everglades Youth Camp 12th-14th 
¢ Orlando Wetlands Park Festival held in Christmas on the 13th 

e Antlered deer and wild hog seasons ends in the Northwest zone on the 17th 

¢ Special archery and muzzleloading gun season in Northwest zone 18th-28th 

¢ Project Wild/Outdoor Adventure educator workshop, West Palm Beach, 26th-28th 


March 


* Plant columbine, coral bean and other wildflowers to attract hummingbirds 

* Frogs and toads move to ponds and streams to breed 

* White bass run up the Ochlockonee River above Lake Talquin 

* Turkeys and quail begin breeding in central and north Florida 

* Migrating birds from Central America and South America travel through the state 
¢ Bromeliads start to flower in South Florida 

¢ Spring turkey season begins in the South zone on the 6th, elsewhere on the 20th 
* Quail and gray squirrel hunting season ends on the 7th 

¢ Okeeheelee Park family fishing day scheduled for the 13th 


Millard Sharp 


April 

* Gray bats return to north Florida caves 

* Sooty terns begin nesting on Dry Tortugas 

¢ Migrant warblers concentrate on coasts 

¢ Long-tailed weasels, minks and river otters give birth 

* Pitcher plant bogs in full bloom in Blackwater River and Apalachicola forests 

* Spring turkey season ends the 11th in the South zone, elsewhere on the 25th 

* Outdoors woman workshop scheduled at the Everglades Youth Camp 16th-18th 

* Welcome Back Songbirds festivals at Chinsegut, Merritt Island and St. Marks on 
the 17th 

¢ Plantation Heritage Park holds a family fishing day on the 17th 

* Project Wild/Outdoor Adventure educator workshop in Vernon, 23th-25th 


Mau 


¢ Least terns and snowy plovers begin nesting on Panhandle beaches 

* Peak flight month for Schaus’ swallowtail butterfly in the Keys 

¢ White swamp lilies dot wet prairies and sloughs of the Everglades 

* Rosebud orchids will bloom in north Florida at the end of the month 

* Crocodiles begin nesting in the Keys 

¢ Courtship ritual of alligators begin, the loud resounding bellows of the males fill 
the air 

* At the full moon, bluegill begin to bed in Lake Tohopekaliga 

* Moss Park Wading Bird Festival on the 8th 

¢ CB Smith Park, Broward County, schedules a family fun fishing day on the 22nd 


June 


¢ National Fishing Week is observed this month 

¢ Laughing gulls and black skimmers hatch young on beaches 

¢ Flying squirrels’ mating season begins, continues through July 

¢ Red bats and Seminole bats give birth 

¢ Height of gopher tortoise breeding season 

¢ American lotus begin to bloom at Paynes Prairie State Preserve 

¢ Tarflowers blooming in flatwoods signal beginning of summer 

¢ Beargrass bloom 

e Everglades Youth Camp starts on the 20th, runs weekly until August 6 


Soc Clay 


July 


¢ Sea oats flower along the Atlantic Beaches 

¢ Scrub morning glory and butterfly weed begin to bloom 

¢ When the moon is full, bluegill fishing is excellent at Lake Marion 

¢ Good month to spot frigatebirds in south Florida 

¢ Swallow-tailed kites, purple martins and tree swallows begin gathering for 
migration 

¢ Deer mating season in the Everglades 


August 


¢ Black bear cubs will wean from their mothers 

¢ Gopher apples, a food for many critters including the gopher tortoise, ripen 
¢ The second round of mating season for the short-tailed shrew 

¢ Great southern white butterflies migrate through coastal areas 

¢ First flock of blue-winged teal arrive to winter in Florida 

¢ Yellow warblers begin to migrate 

¢ Shorebirds begin to assemble on Zellwood muck farms 

¢ Sea turtles begin to hatch and scamper to the ocean 


September 


¢ Plant perennials that feed wildlife; beautyberry is a good choice 

¢ Time to get feeders ready for returning birds 

* Hawk migration begins: see them at St. Joseph Peninsula in Gulf County 

¢ Bald eagles return and begin courting 

¢ Gray bats leave Florida for the Alabama caves and winter hibernation 

¢ Manatees begin to gather in rivers, bays and near power plants 

¢ Bass fishing is good in Dade and Broward county canals 

* Blue crabs migrate from the Panhandle coast to deeper water for winter 

* Atlantic sturgeon begin migrating down the Apalachicola River to the Gulf 
of Mexico 

¢ Peak blooming period for water-spider orchid in central Florida 

* Tropical Park in Dade County conducts a family fun fishing day on the 18th 

* Florida Birding Festival in Clearwater scheduled for the 30th through October 3rd 
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Leonard Lee Rue 


October 


¢ Monarch butterflies visit St. Marks Wildlife Refuge as they migrate south 

* Plant berry-producing trees and shrubs; holly and dogwood provide food 
for wildlife 

¢ After the first rain of the month, the flatwoods salamanders begin to mate 

* Flying squirrels move into pecan groves as nuts ripen 

¢ Watch for large numbers of birds of prey on the southeast Florida coast 

¢ Migrating peregine falcons arrive in northeast Florida 

¢ Sandhill cranes begin to arrive for the winter 

* Florida Keys Birding Festival — Marathon, scheduled for 2nd-3rd 

* Family fun fishing day at Markham Park in Broward on the 16th 

¢ Watchable Wildlife Conference in Fort Myers begins on the 18th 


November 


¢ Florida Wildlife publishes annual wildlife photo winners 

¢ A good month to plant shade trees: native species include oak, hackberry 
and tupelo 

¢ Feed the birds by setting up winter seed and suet feeders 

¢ Cedar waxwings come south for the winter 

¢ Deer rutting in central and north Florida goes into full swing 

* Ornate chorus frogs begin calling 

¢ Bass leave refuges in St. Johns River and congregate around jetties in south 
end of Lake George 

¢ Okeeheelee Park holds a family fun fishing day on the 6th 

¢ Space Coast Flyway (bird) Festival scheduled for the 11th-14th 


December 


¢ Annual Christmas bird count begins mid-month 

* This is the best month for waterfowl watching on wetlands, lakes and prairies 
* Buy live Christmas tree for later planting, red cedar, holly and pine are nice 

¢ Great horned owls and barred owls begin their courtship rituals 

¢ Goldfinches are plentiful in north Florida 

¢ Near Christmas Day bald eagle hatchlings begin to appear 

¢ Snail kites gather in south Florida roosts and begin nesting 


Charlie Heidecker 


Let Them Go and 
Let Them Grow 


hen I was a 

young hunter I 

felt very privileged 
and honored to har- 
vest any buck. After a 
few years of hunting and bringing home 
the meat, I became interested in putting 
a “wall-hanger” buck on my wall. I first 
thought I would have to find a new place 
to hunt. The property where I hunted 
was productive and I always filled my 
tags. Since I never saw one of those big 
“wall-hangers,” I believed the property 
just didn’t have any. The next year I 
harvested a small eight-pointer and I 
was a glow. It still wasn’t what I thought 
of as a bragging-size buck, but this one 
was going to the taxidermist. It was the 
first eight-pointer I had ever taken. I was 
very proud. 

The next week I took a trip to the 
taxidermist. While I was waiting for 
him to get off the phone, I wandered 
around his shop and admired all the 
big bucks that were there. Eventually 
he came out to see what he could do 
for me. I told him “I’ve got my first 
eight-pointer, and I want to get it 
mounted.” I went out to my truck to 
retrieve my trophy for him. As I 
walked back into his shop he con- 
gratulated me and said that it was a 
nice young buck. I was puzzled at 
what he had said and asked him what 
he meant by “a young buck.” 

“This is an eight-pointer,” I 
remarked. “Maybe not as big as the 
one on your wall but it is an eight- 
pointer,” I told him. He smiled and said 
“son this is a fine buck you got and for a 
young man you should be proud because 
I know people that have been hunting a 
lifetime and haven’t harvested a buck 


By Jeffrey H. Palmer 


Have you ever wondered why some properties pro- 
duce larger bucks than others do? Have you ever won- 
dered why some hunters continually harvest those big 
wall-hanger buck year after year? 


this big.” He said that the points on a deer 
have nothing to do with his age. 


He reached into the buck’s mouth with 


his fingers and said it was approximately 
1'/, years-old. He believed if this buck had 


the opportunity to reach 3'/2 or 4'/2 years of 


age it would have surely been a bragging 


“wall-hanger”. He told me after he skinned 


the head out he would save the jaw bone 


and show me how to age a deer. I looked at 


I'/ years (shown in velvet) 
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him and said that was fine but asked how 
could I age a buck in the field? 

“Wait here, I'll be back” he said. 
When he returned he handed me a 
book and told me to read it and return 
it to him when I come to pick up my deer 
mount. The book was a very thick hard— 
back, and I wondered just how I was 
going to read all of it. 

When I got home I opened the book, 


2'/ years 


SUBAZ WO) 


The Deer of North America by Leonard 
Lee Rue, III. It was hard to concentrate 
because all I could do was think about 
how good that eight-pointer was going to 
look on my wall. The book offered ways 
to judge the age of a buck in the wild. 

¢ Yearling bucks look much like 
does with antlers. Their bodies have 
feminine appearance. Yearlings may 
have a multiple point rack, but this has 
nothing to do with age. Bucks 1'/2 years 
old are the least cautious of the deer herd 
and most susceptible to hunters. 

* 2'/2 Year old bucks appear to have 
long legs and underdeveloped bodies. 

¢ 3'/2 Year old bucks begin to show 
more neck muscles, their bodies begin to 
fill out. 

¢ 4'/2 Year old bucks’ necks are fully 
muscled. Their bellies are as far back as 


their hind legs, and as deep as their chests. 


This is the time when bucks reach their 
full body weight and their legs no longer 
appear too long for their bodies. 

The very next year I took on the 
policy to “let them go and let them grow.” 
I didn’t harvest any deer that year. I did 
see some nice bucks, but couldn’t get a 
shot. I was convinced that if I had killed 
the first buck I saw, I never would have 
seen those big bucks, later that season on 
the property. I hunted hard that season, 


3'/ years 


learned a lot about deer, saw which foods 
they preferred in different parts of the 
season and how they live. 

The next season I had a different 
game plan and went out before the 
season opened and moved some of my 
stands around in hope of putting myself 
in the right place to see one of those big 
bucks. Bow season opened and I was in 
my stand at first light. That morning 
was like a lot of mornings, I would see a 
few deer in the distance but nothing 
close to my stand. I enjoyed being there 
and went to the woods as much as I could. 
I always learned something from my trips. 
Bow season came and went. I saw a lot of 
does and a few bucks, but they were out 
of my range. 


| was convinced that if 
| had killed the first buck | 
saw, | never would have 
seen those big bucks 
later that season on the 
property. 


When gun season opened, I was there 
at first light. That morning there was a 
tremendous amount of activity; two fine 
bucks came by my stand. Watching them 
walk by was one of the hardest things this 
young man had ever done. All the time I 
kept saying in my head, “there is another 
day.” Several days went by during which I 
didn’t see a thing. I started to wonder if I 
was crazy for letting those bucks walk. At 
the same time I was very pleased with 
myself to have the will power to have 
done so. 

It all paid off one cool morning in 
mid-season. The does were in estrus 
and the rut was on. I had a small group 
of does come by and I could see a deer 
in the background following in the 
same trail. Soon a fine eight-point buck 
emerged from the woods. My heart 
raced as I watched this buck through 
my scope. Studying every move of this 
fine animal, I told myself not to let him 
walk, but believe it or not, I did. 
Minutes later another buck approached 
down the same trail. I could tell right 
away from the way he carried himself this 
was a mature buck. I knew this was the 
one and I waited for my best shot. This 
was a bragging-size Florida buck, and I 
was honored to kill such a fine animal. 

I told the landowner and everyone [> 


4'/ years 
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else hunting this property of my goals 
when I started this program. We all agreed 
to take only one mature buck and one doe. 
I took my doe that afternoon. The next 
day I prepared all the meat to be pack- 
aged. The next weekend came around and 
I was there again, this time to just be an 
observer. I became hooked on deer 
watching and spent as much time watch- 
ing as I did hunting. That year was a year 
to remember. I had harvested the finest 
buck of my life. 

The following seasons were very 
productive for the small group of people 
hunting this property and continues to be. 


If you want informa- 
tion that can help you 
manage your deer herd, 
contact Quality Deer 
Management Associa- 
tion, 1-800 209-DEER. 


6 1/2 years 
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We see more bucks on the property every 
year. I have a nice trophy room to prove 
it. The “let them go and let them grow” 
policy worked for us on this property and 
we all learned to be better hunters/ 
sportsmen by letting legal deer walk by 
and live for another year or two. 

If you want information that can help 
you manage your deer herd, contact 
Quality Deer Management Association, 
1-800 209-DEER. @ 


Native Floridian Jeffrey H. Palmer is 


a free-lance photographer who specializes 


in photographing working cattle ranches. 
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New Charles Rowe Prints 
to Benefit Florida Wildlife 


wo limited edition 

signed and numbered 

prints by artist Charles 

Rowe are currently 

offered by the Wildlife 
Foundation of Florida, Inc., a not- 
for-profit foundation. Each print is 
20x 26" 


How to order 

Please send a check or money 
order to the Wildlife Foundation of 
Florida, Inc., Charles Rowe Prints, 
620 South Meridian Street, Talla- 
hassee, FL 32399-1600. Each print 
is priced at $120. One-half of the 
print cost will defray Florida 
Wildlife manuscript, art and photog- 
raphy expenses. Florida residents 
must add $8.40 sales tax per print. 
There is a $7 shipping fee. Order 
contingent on availability of prints. 
Prints are shipped in sturdy flat 
boxes via UPS. Please include 
phone number with your order. 

There are a few Live Oak — 
Deer prints currently available at 
$120. 


Gulf Coast, Jenkin’s Creek, oil on canvas. Limited to 275 prints. 


Charles Rowe Hillsborough River — Ibis, from an acrylic painting. Limited to 275 prints. 
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FLORIDA BUCK REGISTRY 


Compiled by Thomas J. Wright 


The Florida buck registry was established in 1982 to provide hunters with a record of the number and quality of white- 
tailed deer taken in Florida. The minimum antler score necessary to qualify is 100 Boone and Crockett inches for typical 
antlers and 125 for non-typical antlers. To get your buck listed in the registry, contact the wildlife reserve coordinator at the 
Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission regional office nearest you. Office locations and phone numbers are listed on 


page 32, 
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1997-1998 Season Largest Typical Racks 


Antler 

Points Location Score 

Dan. Hightower (12/30/97) 11. PT Marion County 1497/s 
Kenneth E. Weas (10/11/97) 10 PT Holton Creek WMA 147 
Jim Lane (11/26/97) 8 PT Hillsborough County 141°%/s 
Ronnie Stevens (12/27/97) 10 PT Jackson County 140°/s 
Eric L. Staller (1/16/98) TSeL Leon County 140 
David Bailey (12/2/97) 10 PT Madison County 138 
Jerome Wilkerson (2/1/98) 10;P 9 Walton County 137%/e 
Gregory W. Prior (11/17/97) 10 PT Pasco County 136 
William Yates (2/18/98) 13 PT Washington County 1337/s 
Dale Phelps (12/13/97) 8 PT Leon County 133°%/. 
Ronnie Foxx (10/18/97) 10 PT Columbia County 133%/s 
Jeffrey Johnson (1/9/98) 11 PT Osceola County 132%. 
Paul Thompson (10/30/97) 11 PT Jefferson County 1324/s 
Joe Vickers (2/4/98) 10 PT Walton County 131%/s 
Jim Edwards (11/97) 10 PT Marion County 131'/s 
William H. Ramsey (2/6/98) 10 PT Gulf County 131 
Chad Harvey (11/15/97) 13 PT Jefferson County 130% 
Donald Wright (10/31/97) 9 PT Alachua County 130%/s 
Edward Petrasek (11/97) 10 PT Jefferson County 130%/s 
John Opachick (12/22/97) 11. PT Nassau WMA 129 
Chip Perkins (1/6/98) 10 PT Jefferson County 127°/s 
Gerald F. Dorman (11/23/97) 10 PT Polk County 127% /s 
Reese Suggs (12/21/97) 10 PT Calhoun County 127 
Larry Parrish (12/17/97) 8 PT Bradford County 127 
T.R. Baxter (11/1/97) 12 PT Levy County 126*/s 
Lowell F. Young, Jr.(11/11/97) 8 PT Nassau WMA 126'/s 
Jeremy Lee Wright (12/17/97) 10 PT Citrus County 126'/s 
David S. Harrelson (1/24/98) 10. PT Gulf County 125"/e 
Jason Terry (2/8/98) 10 PT Escambia County 125°%/s 
Joseph W. Smith IV (1/3/98) #0 PT Jackson County 125°/s 
Robert Davis (11/17/97) 10 PT Baker County 125%s 
Mathew T. Young (11/17/97) 10 PT Hernando County. 1257/s 
Brian Muckinhaupt (11/10/97) 10 PT Half Moon WMA 125'/a 
Mickey Roberts (1/17/98) 8 PT Pasco County 1237/s 
Marshall Howard (11/17/97) 8 PT Madison County 1237/s 
Steve C. Barnett (2/1/98) 13 PT Jackson County 123°/s 
J.C. Moran (12/21/97) 9 PT Hillsborough County 1234/s 
Travis Jolley (10/10/97) OPT Clay County 123%/s 
Terry Wells (1 1/1/97) 8 PT Madison County 123'/s 
Billy Hoyt Putnam (2/98) 9 PT Bay County 123 
Rudolph Osbolt (11/27/97) 9 PT Bay County 122°/s 
Fritz Stein Ill (11/23/97) 9 PT Fort Drum WMA 121% 
Charley P. Sirois (12/12/97) 16 PT Marion County 1217/2 
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Russell Deem (11/19/97) 
Mickey Roberts (1/9/98) 

Tino Villaverde (11/8/97) 
William Jay Evans (1/27/98) 
Stacy Sadousky (1/2/98) 
Dusty Casselman (12/1/97) 
Dalton T. Parker (12/31/97) 
Robert Douglas Kirk (12/5/97) 
Bobby Parrish (12/9/97) 
Bryan Hodge (11/16/97) 
Robert J. Screws (12/15/97) 
Jim Coar (10/6/97) 

Wade Raulerson (11/23/97) 
Thomas D. Parker (12/31/97) 
Thomas E. Lewis, Jr.(11/19/97) 
John McGuire (11/21/97) 
Jason Roberts (11/25/97) 
Joshua Townsend (11/97) 
Michael Goodman (10/97) 
Norman Burgess (11/97) 
Paul Graham (11/4/97) 
Richard Sasser (11/8/97) 
Jeff Jolly (1/31/98) 

Charles E. McKee (12/13/97) 
Robert M. Murwin (10/28/97) 
Russell Stewart (11/2/97) 
Joseph W.Taylor (12/17/97) 
Jack Stanley (9/24/98) 

Ardie Sellers (12/20/97) 
Mark Lauder (11/27/97) 
Randy Jansch (11/19/97 
William Wiles (11/14/97) 
Chad Good (2/21/98) 

Ray Gunderson (11/16/97) 
Bill Parramore, Jr, (11/28/97) 
Ron Newsome (1/3/98) 

Dale Caughey (11/97) 
Michael R. Hawkins (9/27/97) 
James Hughes (11/16/97) 
Albert Faison (2/8/98) 

Frank Montalbano (12/12/97) 
Jared Deason (2/9/98) 

Steve Edenfield (10/97) 

Earl Parnell, Jr. (12/18/97) 
Rick Stork (11/15/97) 
Tommy Leigh (10/97) 

Joe Conn (11/97) 

Forrest Buensed (1/17/98) 
Brenton Kent Berry (10/12/97) 
Tom Noll (10/29/97) 

Alvin M. McDonald (1/22/98) 


Joseph H. Griner, Jr. (12/13/97) 


Justin Smith (11/18/97) 

Hayes Morris (1/6/98) 

Robert Glass (11/4/97) 

Tab. Overly (10/25/97) 

William Ashley (11/2/97) 

Carl S. Owens (11/23/97) 
Thomas L. Moore, Jr. (1/17/98) 


Citrus County 
Pasco County 
Bull Creek WMA 
Walton County 
Jefferson County 
Madison County 
Gadsden County 
Orange County 
Union County 
Gilchrist County 
Wakulla County 
Lake George WMA 
Madison County 
Gadsden County 
Alachua County 
Madison County 
Jefferson County 
Deseret Ranch 
Columbia County 
Pasco County 
Martin County 
Madison County 
Bay County 
Wakulla County 
Alachua County 
Bay County 
Taylor County 
Highlands County 
Gadsden County 
Jefferson County 
Madison County 
Marion County 
Eglin AFB 

Duval County 
Jefferson County 
Calhoun County 
Sumter County 
Raiford WMA 
Madison County 
Eglin AFB 
Jefferson County 
Liberty County 
Hamilton County 
Leon County 
Brevard County 
Levy County 
Alachua County 
Volusia County 


Okeechobee County 


Brevard County 
Walton County 
St. Marks Refuge 
Gilchrist County 
Bay County 
Arbuckle WMA 
Ocala WMA 
Martin County 
Nassau WMA 
Gadsden County 


> 
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A. F. Meyers, Jr.(1/98) 8 PT Bay County 1077/s 
Eugene Weiland (1/15/98) Whey Bay County 107°%/s 
Robby J: Miller (1/12/98) 8 PT Wakulla County 107'/s 
Melissa Caley (10/97) 8 PT. Camp Blanding WMA 107%/e 
David Turner (11/07) 8 PT Manatee County, 107 
Tom Coe (1/10/98) 9 PT. Apalachicola WMA 107 
Pat Alford (12/97) 9 PT Citrus County 107 
George K. Grass (1/4/98) 8 PT Lake County 106°/s 
Daniel Bush (12/97) 8 PT Camp Blanding WMA 106°%/s 
Jimmie P. Webb (97-98) 8 PT Ocala Nat’) WMA 106%/s 
Ronald W. Ogline, Jr.(12/20/97) 8 PT DeSoto County 106*/s 
Danny Truett (11/97) 8 PT Alachua County 106%/s 
Alvin M..MeDonald (1/30/98) 10 PT Walton County 105%s 
Christopher Ryan Laird (1/11/98) 17 PT Wakulla County 105%/s 
Rick Abernathy (11/97) 8 PT Nassau WMA 105%s 
Wayne Hargabus (10/26/97) 8 PT Martin County 105 
Mike Smith (10/97) 9 PT Levy County 105 
David Bestram (10/4/97) 8 PT Highlands County 104°/s 
Tim Lindsey (11/97) 8 PT Pasco County 104%/e 
Joe Pajoski (9/97) 1ZRe Osceola County 103%/s 
Joe Pajoski (10/97) 8 PT Osceola County 1037/s 
David E. Gerlach (11/14/97) SIP ii Brevard County 103 
Timothy K. Mock (14/23/97) 8 PT Hernando County 102°%/s 
Bruce Flowers (11/8/97) 8 PT Camp Blanding WMA 102°/s 
David.S. Harrelson (1/21/98) 8 PT Bay County 102°/s 
Michael Garrido (11/9/97) 8 PT Putnam County 102*/s 
Robby.J. Miller (1/3/98) 8 PT Wakulla County 102°/s 
Ralph L. Giordano (12/97) 8 PT Citrus WMA 102%/s 
Shannon Brooks (1/19/98) 8 PT Bay County 101°/s 
Rick Myers (11/27/97) OEE Blackwater WMA 1014/s 
Brian Muckinhaupt (11/16/97) 8 PT Half Moon WMA 1014/s 
Chad Bennett (11/9/97) 9 PT Duval County 101*/8 
Jason Poulos (11/11/97) 10 PT Camp Blanding WMA 101%/s 
Troy: Daughtrey (11/10/97) 8 PT Lochloosa WMA 101%s 
Bill Segler (11/22/97) 10 PT Bay County 101'/s 


1997-1998 Season Largest Nontypical Racks 


Jeanne M. Atwell (11/8/97) 17 PT Big Bend WMA 1534/s 
Randal Potter (2/4/98) 11-PT Gadsden County 1517/s 


To order your hunting or fishing license 24 hours a day, call toll-free: 


1 888 HUNT-FLORIDA (1-888 486-8356) 
1 888 FISH-FLORIDA (1-888 347-4356) 


® 
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BOOK REVIEW 


atural Communities 


Florida Wildflowers in Their 
Natural Communities 
Walter Kingsley Taylor, 400 pages 
(University Press of Florida 1998) 
$24.95. ISBN 0-8130-1616-9 


A new and thorough photographic 
identification guide to Florida’s flower- 
ing plants by Walter Taylor has just been 
published by the University Press of 
Florida. Florida Wildflowers in Their 
Natural Communities is the first such 
guide to have extensive discussion of 
Florida plant communities and to 
organize plants by plant community. 

The 500 color photos and six maps 
shows where you will most likely find 
specific flowering plants growing. 


Taylor gives detailed descriptions 
and color photos of pine flatwoods, 
sandhills, upland pine forest, scrub, 
temperate hardwood forest, coastal 
uplands, subtropical pine forest, tropical 
hardwood hammock and ruderal sites 
and of the wildflower species that grow 
there. 

For each flower, Taylor provides the 
scientific and common names, a brief 
description, flowering time, habitats, 
geographical range, color photo and 
miscellaneous comments. He makes 
special mention of endangered species 
and species of special concern. By 
linking flowers with their natural 
habitats, this book highlights the need to 
protect the ecologically unique commu- 
nities to ensure survival of the wildflow- 
ers themselves. 

Walter Kingsley Taylor is a profes- 
sor of biology at the University of 
Central Florida, Orlando. He has been a 
resident of Florida for thirty years. 


Crescent Rivers Waterways of 
Florida’s Big Bend 
Todd Bertolaet, 80 pages (University 
Press of Florida 1998) $29.95. 
ISBN 0-8130-1614-2 


Todd Bertolaet captures some of the 
pristine areas of Florida with his 55 


panoramic duotone photos. It took 
Bertolaet ten years of hiking and 
paddling through the Big Bend to 
compile these panoramic images 
conveying the botanical richness and 
primordial environs of the region. 

His subjects are dark, backwater 
rivers like the Sopchoppy and Econfina, 
crystal spring-fed streams such as the 
Wakulla and Wascissa, the marshes, 
hammocks and swamps through which 
the rivers meander to the sea. 

His approach produced what Denis 
Delibaush of the Rochester Institute of 
Technology described as: “Images (that) 
have an ethereal, mystical, somewhat 
surreal quality that transcends the 
environment. They take you ona 
journey along with the photographer 
through a peaceful, seemingly un- 
touched part of Florida.” 

Todd Bertolawt is professor of 
photography and the photography 
program coordinator at Florida A&M 
University, Tallahassee. @ 


Photo caption: Cypress, Pine Island, 
Wasissa River, Florida. Courtesy of 
Todd Bertolaet 
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Fasing Down 


the Auci 


By Clayton Martin 


My favorite fishing place is the Aucilla River in Jefferson 
County. It flows out of south Georgia and crosses the Florida 
line between Monticello and Greenville. At Highway 90 it is just 
a narrow weed-choked little stream, unnavigable by even a 
small boat. As it flows farther south, picking up more from the 
low country that surrounds it, the river widens and by the time it 
nears the little town of Lamont (formerly called “Lick Skillet”) it 
is a mighty river, sometimes so wide that you can’t fish both 
sides from the middle! 


Aucilla Wildlife 
Management 
Area 


Apalachee Bay 
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ere the water is 


darker than strong 

tea, stained by cypress 

trees that grow in 

abundance along its 
banks. The cypress roots look like knees 
and disappear when the water is high. The 
trees stand like silent sentinels as if the 
earth had been washed away, leaving 
them in peril. 

Still further south, the entire river 
suddenly disappears into a sinkhole 
running underground for a distance, then 
emerging once more into the outside 
world in a place called “Nutall Rise.” It 
flows for perhaps 600 yards, and merges 
with the Wacissa River. The two rivers 
continue for three or four winding miles 
before emptying into the Gulf of Mexico. 

When the river is high, about the only 
fishing that is any good is cat fishing. 
Myself, I prefer bream fishing and the 
way I like best to fish is called “pitch 
fishing.” 

| just put a juicy cricket on a rather 
small hook, using an eleven-foot 
breambuster pole (it is highly flexible and 
will give a reach of about eighteen or 
twenty feet) as I go slowly upstream using 
a twelve-foot jonboat (which has a flat 
bottom and a six-HP motor) going just 
fast enough to have a steerage. I pitch that 
cricket in all the likely places along the 
bank, all the while trying to stay far 
enough toward the middle of the river so 


sows "5 WIL 
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Although small in size, bream can test an angler’s skill. 


that the line just reaches the shoreline. If 
the shore is open and free of bushes this 
works well, but if it is bushy (this is the 
best cover for fish known as red-breasted 
bream), I do what is called “‘sling-shot 
fishing.” 

As the name implies, grasp the lead 
which is about six or eight inches from 
the hook or the line itself, pull the pole 
into an arch, aiming the arched tip where 
you want it to go, and turn loose. Some- 
times you get a hook in your finger, or a 
hook tangled in a bush, but if you have 
some experience you can shoot your bait 
into a very small space and that’s where 
the big red-breasted bream like to lurk! 

A swirl, a tug, the fun has begun. 
With a six-lb. test mono line, a small 
long-shank bream hook, a flexible 
breambuster and a hugging-size red- 
breasted bream, life is at its finest. Bass 
anglers brag about how much pull a large 
mouth exhibits, but if you ever experience 
the tug of an eight to twelve-ounce, or 


maybe a pound of bream, man that’s 
power. 

When a red-breasted bream takes the 
bait it will bend the pole almost in two 
while I hold it high for the best action. 
Down he goes, fighting for a root or a 
submerged tangle of brush, then in a flash 
he heads for fast water and downstream. | 
apply more pressure, hold the pole high 
and turn him before he gets a straight pull 
and breaks the line! 

Now he heads upriver and once again 
dives for the bottom. When the pole is 
held high it’s hard to break a line on a 
flexible pole. Doing battle with this fish 
takes patience, for the angler gains the 
upper hand when the bream tires. Slowly 
he comes to the surface, but he is still 
scrappy and could easily be lost if my 
concentration lapses for a second. 

Once on the surface, even after a 
lifetime of fishing, I can’t help but admire 
what a brilliant fish it is. A flaming 
orange and almost red breast, it’s as big as 
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both of my hands and the best tasting of 
all the bream. At last he is safely in the 
boat. 

My heart begins to slow down. I 
relax, sit back and look at one of the most 
spectacular fish in our system of rivers 
here in Florida. 

When the fishing is brisk, several 
hours can go by without notice. Once the 
sun begins to set I'll admire my catch and 
feel the satisfaction that comes at the end 
of many well-fought fights with these 
little monsters. These are days I hope will 
never end. 

Meanwhile, back at the house, if 
some one stops by and asks my wife, 
“Where’s Clayton?” She will say with a 
sigh “He’s easing down the Aucilla! You 
know him, he’s gone fishing.” @ 


Clayton Martin retired in Monticello 
to research and write about the history of 
Jefferson County. 
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Manatee Watching 


By Ann Morrow 


Big Bend Manatee Viewing Center and the 
Manatee Observation and Education Center 


ower plants are not your 
usual scenic travel 
destinations. Why, then, 
do some of them attract 
large numbers of wildlife 
watchers every year? 

Warm water attracts manatees. 

When temperatures in Florida’s 
rivers, bays and estuaries drop below 70 
degrees Fahrenheit, by November in some 
parts of the state, endangered West Indian 
Manatees (Trichechus manatus) seek 
warmer waters. Historically, these 800-to- 
1,200-pound, walrus-like mammals 


moved into the 72-degree water of natural 
springs. Today, manatees still migrate 
annually to these spots. But they have 
discovered an additional, more modern, 
source of warm water — the outflow from 
electric generating stations. 

It doesn’t sound very glamorous, but 
the water has been used for cooling 
purposes only, so it is clean and warm. 
And to protect the manatees that congre- 
gate at these sites, several utility compa- 
nies have become advocates for manatee 
conservation. The largest Florida electric 
utility, Florida Power & Light (FPL), has 
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supported research projects, produced 
education materials and sponsored public 
workshops. Five of the company’s power 
plants provide winter refuges for mana- 
tees. FPL operates a viewing site, open in 
January and February, at the Riviera 
Power Plant in Riviera Beach (call 1-800 
552-8440 for more information). Other 
utility companies, such as the Tampa 
Electric and Fort Pierce Utilities Author- 
ity, have also built education centers and 
observation areas that operate seasonally. 
Two such sites, featured here, are 
listed in the new edition of the Florida 
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Manatee Observation Education Center, 


Fort Pierce, Florida 


From I-95 (Exit 65) or Florida Turnpike (Exit 152), go east on Okeechobee Road to 
Virginia Avenue. Continue heading east on Virginia Avenue to U.S. 1. Turn north on 
U.S. 1 to Orange Avenue. Turn east on Orange Avenue to Indian River Drive. The 
center is about 1/4 mile north on the right. 


Big Bend Manatee Viewing Center 


Take Interstate 75 to Apollo Beach, Big Bend Road, Exit 47. Turn west on Big Bend 
Road (C.R. 672). Travel west 2'/2 miles to the curve intersection of Big Bend and 
Dickman Roads. The Manatee Viewing Center entrance is on the right. 
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Wildlife Viewing Guide. The guide lists 
nine destinations in the state where you 
can go and expect to find manatees. Many 
of these are natural habitats. 

A power plant will never replace the 
wild beauty and significance of native 
springs, rivers and estuaries, but it 
provides the endangered manatee with 
another refuge from the cold water that 
can kill it and the man-made harm it so 
often encounters in Florida waters. 


East Coast: Manatee Observation and 
Education Center 

On the Indian River near Fort Pierce, 
Moore’s Creek receives the warm water 
flowing out of the H.D. King Power Plant. 
It is here, at one of Florida’s newest 
manatee viewing sites, where as many as 
30 manatees have been observed during 
very cold weather. This is also a good spot 
to look for mullet, tarpon and other fish. 
Educational exhibits emphasize the 
manatee and the ecology of the nearby 
Indian River Lagoon. This estuary 
provides sea grass beds for the manatee 
and serves as a nursery for the diverse 
marine life found there. 

The center features covered walk- 
ways, an observation platform and 
educational exhibits. It is open from 
November | through April 15, Tuesday 
through Sunday, from 10:00 a.m. to 5:00 
p.m. For more information, call the center 
at (561) 466-1600, ext 3333. 


West Coast: Big Bend Manatee 
Viewing Center 

Located in Apollo Beach among the 
mangroves on a canal next to Tampa 
Electric’s largest power plant, this Tampa 
Bay site was designated a state manatee 
sanctuary in 1986. From the viewing 
platform, visitors may see as many as 120 
manatees and large fish such as tarpon, 
snook, catfish and mullet. Fiddler crabs 
are easy to spot from the boardwalk of the 
self-guided nature trail. Exhibits in the 
Environmental Education Building 
provide a closer look at manatee biology 
and west coast habitats. 

The center is open from November 
14 to April 11; 10:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. 
daily. Closed Thanksgiving Day, Christ- 
mas Day and Easter Sunday. Opening and 
closing dates may vary slightly from year [> 
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to year. Call the Manatee Information 
Line at (813) 228-4289 for details. 


Manatee Viewing 

From late November until March, the 
best time to see groups of manatees is the 
first few days after a cold front has moved 
through the area. The Save the Manatee 
Club recommends the following tips for 
safe and polite manatee watching. 

* Practices passive observation. 
Quietly observe them and you will get a 
rare opportunity to see their natural 
behavior. Don’t try to touch, feed or 
pursue manatees. 

¢ Keep boats out of designated 
sanctuaries, and steer clear of manatee 
groups. Motor boats have killed more than 
790 manatees in the last 24 years. More 
than 90 percent of Florida manatees bear 
scars from motorboat collisions. If you are 


Robert S. Waselewski, Tampa Electric Company 


Manatees find comfort in the clean, warm outflow water of electric generating plants. 


a boater, stay in deep-water channels and 
avoid sea grass beds and shallow areas. 


How To Get There 

Manatee Observation and Educa- 
tion Center is near Fort Pierce. From 
Interstate 95 (Exit 65) and the Florida 
Turnpike (Exit 152) go east on 
Okeechobee Road to Virginia Avenue. 
Head east on Virginia Avenue to U.S. 1. 
Turn north on U.S.1 then east on Orange 
Avenue to Indian River Drive. The center 
is 1/4 mile north on the right. 

Big Bend Manatee Viewing Center 
is in Apollo Beach. Take Interstate 75 to 
Exit 47 and turn west on Big Bend Road 
(C.R. 672). At the intersection of Big 
Bend and Dickman Roads (2'/2 miles,) the 
Manatee Viewing Center is on the right. 

The St. Sebastian River Buffer 
Preserve, near Fellsmere, is another 
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manatee refuge near the Indian River. 
Both it and the Manatee Observation and 
Education Center are two of 128 
watchable wildlife sites features in the 
newly revised edition of the Florida 
Wildlife Viewing Guide, published by 
Falcon Press. Available in bookstores, 
nature shops, and park concessions, the 
Florida Wildlife Viewing Guide sells for 
$10.95. A copy can also be purchased 
by either calling Falcon Press, 1-800 582- 
2665 or visiting their web site at 
www.falconguide.com. @) 


Ann Morrow, a frequent contributor 
to Florida Wildlife, is a columnist for the 
Tallahassee Democrat and the co-author 
of Florida Trails and the Florida Wildlife 
Viewing Guide. 


CONSERVATION UPDATE 


Compiled by James Call 


Biologist Wins Kudos 


The Florida Outdoor Writers Association recently be- 
stowed a “Life Membership” to GFC fisheries biologist Frank 


Morello. Morello, an association member since 1983, has been 


published in Florida Wildlife and other magazines. Just 17 of 
the group’s more than 300 members have been recognized for 
“outstanding contributions” with a “Life Membership.” 
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Manatees: Uniquely Floridian 


University of Florida researchers have determined that the 
Florida manatee is unique. An analysis of blood, skin and 
tissue samples from sea cows in Florida, South America and 
Central America reveal that the Florida group is genetically 
distinct from manatees elsewhere in the Caribbean and the 
Yucatan. The low genetic diversity could doom the survival 
chances for the Florida sea mammals if the group’s population 
declines. 


City Fishing 


The GFC urban fishing project is bringing a bit of the 
country to the city. Orlando, Tampa, Jacksonville and Dade/ 
Broward counties have areas created specifically to let people 
fish. Ponds are stocked with channel catfish and sunshine bass. 
All have bank access, fish feeders and brush piles to attract and 
hold fish where anglers can get to them. Statewide the project 
has 25 ponds covering 583 acres. For more information contact 
the GFC regional office close to your home. 


Wildlife Management Areas Expansion 


The GFC is implementing a plan to establish four new 
wildlife management areas. The new WMAs include Lake 
Pansasoffkee in Sumter County; Potts WMA in Citrus County; 
Green Swamp, West Unit in Pasco County; and Lake Marion 
Creek in Polk and Osceola counties. The GFC is adding the 
Rocky Comfort Unit to the Joe Budd WMA in Gadsden 
County. 


Kenansville Boat Ramp 


The GFC recently cut the ribbon for a new boat launching 
ramp at Kenansville Lake. The Brevard County lake is 11 
miles east of Kenansville, off U.S. 441 at the end of Fellsmere 
Road. The 2,526-acre lake has a strict catch-and-release rule. 


Florida Scrub Jays 


The Florida Audubon Society wants the Florida scrub jay 
named the state bird. Members say it is the only species found 
exclusively in Florida. There are about 4,000 Florida scrub jays 
in the Sunshine State, living in the Ocala National Forest to 
Highlands County, the coastal ridges along the Atlantic and 
from Citrus to Glades counties on the west coast. The Audubon 
Society is looking for a legislator to sponsor a bill stripping the 
mockingbird of its state bird status and giving the honor to the 
gray and turquoise Florida scrub jay. The mockingbird is 
currently the official bird for five states. 


Hunter Orange 


A. W. Peterson Gun Shop in Mount Dora is providing 20 
hunter-orange vests to a GFC pilot project during the general 
gun hunting season. The vests are available to hunters without 
the required fluorescent orange garment at Seminole Forest, 
Rock Springs Run, Richloam, the Baird Unit and Ocala 
wildlife management areas.[> 
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CONSERVATION UPDATE 


What’s in Your Water? 


A requirement of the 1996 Safe Drinking Water Act kicks 
in with the new year. All U.S. water utilities must issue reports 
detailing contaminants and their health effects to consumers. 
Some reports may be ready as early as April. For more 
information log on to a EPA web site at http://www.epa.gov/ 
ogwdw/ccr/ccrfact.html 


How’s Your Birding? 


So, how’s the birding in your neck of the woods? Wings 
Over Florida wants to know. Applications for the GFC Wings 
Over Florida award, a birdwatching certificate program, are 
available by contacting the Birding Projects Manager, Florida 
Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission, 620 S. Meridian, 
Tallahassee, Florida 32399-1600, or call (850) 414-7929. The 
program began in 1996 to encourage beginning birders and to 
develop a database of the more advance birders living in 
Florida. Certificates are awarded to bird-watchers who have 
sighted 50-149 bird species, “Chickadee”; 150-249 
“Frigatebird”; 250-349 “Bunting”; and more than 350 birds, 
“Caracara’”’. 

See the March-April issue of Florida Wildlife for 1998 
“Caracara” and “Bunting” level certificate achivers. 


1999 Bass Tournament Delayed 
The Outdoor Adventure Series Bass Fishing Tournament 
scheduled throughout Florida for 1999 has been postponed. 
Organizers are planning to reschedule the three-round competi- 
tion in the year 2000. 
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Get Your Agenda Here 


The most current Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission 
meeting minutes and agenda are posted on the GFC web site at 
http://www.state.fl.us/gfc/. Follow the “What’s New” link. 


Florida Game and Fresh Water 
Fish Commission REGIONAL OFFICES 


Northwest Region, 3911 Highway 2321, Panama City, FL 
32409, Telephone: (850) 265-3678 
Louie Roberson, director 


Northeast Region, Route 7, Box 440, Lake City, FL 32055, 
Telephone: (904) 758-0525 
Julie L. Jones, director 


Central Region, 1239 S.W. 10th Street, Ocala, FL 34474, 
Telephone: (352) 732-1225 
Robert B. Butler, director 


South Region, 3900 Drane Field Road, Lakeland, FL 33811, 
Telephone: (941) 648-3203 
Gary Morse, director 


Everglades Region, 8535 Northlake Boulevard, West Palm 
Beach, FL 33412, Telephone: (561) 625-5122 
Mark Robson, director @) 
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¢ Antique Fishing Tackle 

¢ Wakulla Bass Fishing 

¢ Photographing Spring Flowers 
¢ Everglades Youth Camp 

¢ Kayaking Florida Style 

¢ Hunting at Half Moon 
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Sep/Oct 98, p. 26-27 
Jan/Feb 98, p. 27-29 
Sep/Oct 98, p. 5 
Jan/Feb 98, p. 6-8 
Sep/Oct 98, p. 2-4 
Jul/Aug 98, p. 13-15 


Index 

1997 Vol. 51 Jan/Feb 98, p. 33 
Law Enforcement/Public Safety 

BIO AIOMOAION. voeattentscttexeucraxiestoysapeances= Nov/Dec 98, p. 21 
Hypothermia: The Chilling Facts Nov/Dec 98, p. 28-29 
Some Fun in the Sun Jul/Aug 98, p. 26-27 


Locales 

Anne Kolb Nature Center 

Big Shoals WMA 

The Church of St. Marks 
Florida Everglades 

Lower Suwannee River NWR 
The Rings of Hell 

Saving the Florida Keys 


Mar/Apr 98, p. 12-13 
May/Jun 98, p. 4-7 
Mar/Apr 98, p. 16-19 
Nov/Dec 98, p. 32 
Sep/Oct 98, p. 21-23 
Jul/Aug 98, p. 8-12 
May/Jun 98, p. 16-19 


Personalities 

A Job Well Done, Mrs. Humphrey 
Marjorie Carr 

Marjory Stoneman Douglas 
Robbie’s Big Adventure 

Wildlife Friend: Ernie Rivers 
Wildlife Friend: Rhonda Work 


Nov/Dec 98, p. 24-25 
Jan/Feb 98, p. 16-17 
Jul/Aug 98, p. 33 
Jan/Feb 98, p. 18-20 
Sep/Oct 98, p. 28-29 
Nov/Dec 98, p. 7 


Recreation 

Canoeing Through Twin Rivers 
Hiking Bradwell Bay 

Summer Camp in the Glades 
Wildlife Viewing Guide 


Jul/Aug 98 P. 23-25 
May/Jun 98, p. 28-31 
Mar/Apr 98, p. 2-4 
Nov/Dec 98, p. 32 


Wildlife 

A Frog-watching Bird Watcher 
Leaping Lizards 

Liguus Tree Snails 

The Nature of Florida 

A Nearly Free Lunch 

The Tail of the Cat 


Jul/Aug 98, p. 6-7 
Sep/Oct 98, p. 18-20 
May/Jun 98, p. 14-15 

Jul/Aug 98, p. 28 
May/Jun 98, p. 24-26 
May/Jun 98, p. 27 


Florida Game & Fresh Water 
Fish Commission 
Home Page on the Internet 
www-state.fl.us/gfc/ 


For wildlife at the turn of every page... 


ubscribe to Florida Wildlife today and save 40% off the cover price! Whether your pleasure is fishing, 
Gress birdwatching or learning about our wildlife heritage, Florida Wildlife covers 
them all. Since 1947 Florida Wildlife has used beautiful photography, art and informative articles to 
document Florida’s wildlife resources. Go outdoors six times a year without ever leaving the comfort of your 
easy chair! 
Don’t miss another outdoor adventure — Subscribe TODAY! Make check or money order payable to Florida 
Wildlife and mail to: Circulation Office, 620 S. Meridian St., Tallahassee, FL 32399-1600. 
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